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Portraits of Sheep, 
The property of Mr. George Smith, near 
Carthage, Ohio. 


We are this month enabled to vary 
the subjects of our illustrations, and 
have here a very beautiful engraving 
by Foster, of a pure-bred, imported 
South-down Ewe; and of a Ewe whose 
dam.was a pure imported South-down, 
and her sire an imported Bakewell. 
The latter is represented with a lamb 
at her foot, two or three days old—the 
former dropped a pair of fine lambs 
within a few days after her portrait was 
sketched. 

Mr. Smith is one of the few indivi- 
duals in the. west, who have turned 
their attention to the breeding of the 
finer and improved varieties of sheep— 
unless, indeed, the Merinos and Sax- 
ons—they are now to be found in great 
numbers in some parts of the country. 
Mr. Smith has acquired quite a stock, 
both of sheep and of Berkshire hogs, 
(see the pedigrees of his hogs, in our 
last number’s cover,) and is now turn- 
ing his attention to the breeding of both 
for sale. So mutch pleased were we 
ourselves, with his young sow ‘* Mad- 
am,’’ that we were induced to make 
her ours, to the tune of one hundred dol- 
lars. We has now ten or twelve im- 
ported South-down ewes, the greater 
number of which have brought him 
twin lambs this spring—several ewes, 
a cross of the Cotswold and’ of the 
Bakewell or New Leicester, on the 
Downs—and some 25 or 30 half and 
three-quarter breds. 

The South-downs may be taken as 
the model of the ‘hill-sheep’’—they 


have **a patience of oecastonal short 


keep, and an endurance of hard stock- |} 


N 


Leicester, and the flesh finely grained, 
and of peculiarly good flavor.” The 
wool of this breed ‘is short, close, 
eurled, and fine, and free from spiry 
projecting fibres."” The greater part 
of the fleece is, on assorting, ‘‘ thrown 
into: the picklock, the prime, or the 
choice, or super copartments’’—-the 
greater part of the wool, not from 
Merino or Saxony sheep, now shorn 
in the west, would find its way, we 
fear, into some one of the six inferior 
sorts. 

The eross of the Bakewell and South- 
down forms a large, handsome, and in 
every way superior animal—with a 
much greater weight of fleece, and of a 
longer, though not so fine a staple—but 
requiring, at same time, better keep. 
We would particularly solicit for the 
Farmer, a series of essays on Sheep_as 
farming stock, and the adaptation of the 
different breeds, to the various regions 
of the west. T. A. 





Notes from Kentucky, by the Junicr 
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(Continued from page 120.) 


Dr. Martin was kind enough to ride 
with me, during the week, to almost 
every farm within reach, where there 
was stock of any kind to be seen—and 
a most valuable pilot he is, on such an 
errand. 

At Mr. Jno. Penpteton Taytor’ s, 
we saw a superior cow, of Dr. M.’s 
importation in 1839, and now owned by 
Mr. 'T’. and himself. She, ‘* Beauty,” 
is an **A. No. 1.”" Mr: T. has also some 
good Woburns, and a fine calf from 
Beauty by Bertram 4th, only a few 
hours old when I saw it. 

At Mr. James T’aytor’s, there is 








ing, equal to any other sheep; an early 


Vor Il.—Q 


another of the Dr.’s importation, ** Vir- 


maturity, scarcely inferior to that of the } ginia ;”” some good heifers and the bull 
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‘* Blockley,’’ who ranks with me as one 
of the best bulls I saw. . 

‘At Mr. Isaac Van MEETER’s we 
found what remains of the noted ‘*Phyl- 
lis,”” now alas! but a wreck—she has 
become diseased. She was, in her day, 
a most superior animal. A Hereford 
cow, and an old cow of the 17 stock, 
attracted me—but the fine heifer ‘* Han- 
nah More,’’ pleased me better; as did 
also a handsome bull-ealf. We here 
entered that magnificent, property own- 
ed by Capt. Cunningham and his son- 
in-law, Mr. Van,Meeter. -Here we 
have the blue-grass pastures of Ken- 
tucky in great beauty and perfection. 
Just think of nearly 3000 acres, clothed 
even at this Season, with ap abundant 
coat of green grass, in which you sink 
as in a snow wreath! The woods 
eleared of their undergrowth, and of all 
timber that is not really valuable— 
nothing left but fine, tall sticks of blue- 
ash, black-walnut, ete.—divided into 
lots of 200 or 300 acres of gently undu- 
lating land, with a soil as rich and as 
deep as man could desire, and generally 
speaking well watered! Just think of 
all this, and of these noble pastures 
covered with such.cattle as are only to 
be found in any great numbers, in -the 
interior of this state—horses and mules 
in scores, all fat and in fine order, none 
of which are ever fed a mouthful of 
grain or fodder, unless when the ground 
is covered with snow! ‘I'he fences 
good, with: gates~ between each enclo- 
sure, well-made and well-hung, so that 
they open with ease and shut of them- 
selves—an immense convenience when 
one is crossing ‘the country on horse- 
back. ‘The men all friendly, hospit- 
able, and jovial—and the ladies—but I 
must ‘* leave-the girls alone,’’ or I shall 
never get along ! 

I have rarely seen a more beautiful 
situation than that on which Capr. Cun- 
NINGHAM’S house is built—overlooking 
great part of his farm... The old gen- 
tleman rode out with us, to see his 
stock. Here I found ‘* Goldfinder’’ 
and several of his ‘get. In form he 
somewhat resembles his near kinsman,’ 


= 





‘‘ Hector,’’ and is altogether a. fine. 





animal. - With a sight of him and of 
‘Catharine Tirley,”’ ** Eliza Woods,” 
** Young Mary,"’ and some * Oliver” 
cows of Mr. Warfield’s, I felt myself 
well repaid for my journey, had I seen 
nothing more. Mr. C,’s young stock 
too is very promising. 

Mr. Asr. Renwicx is the son of one 
of the earliest improvers of stock in 
Kentucky, and sfill has some fine ones 
on the farm—a good; and.an indifferent 
bull; his cows and heifers, and a young 
bull calf, all fair. Saw no hogs of any 
improved breed here—none but com- 
mon. ' 

We now rode over a beautiful eoun- 
try, to Mr. Hurcurort’s. He, too, 
you may recollect, imported a lot of cat- 
tle, in 1889—improved short horns— 
five cows and two bulls. Of these, I 
saw only two cows and the very good 
bull ** Van Buren.’’ I consider. him a 
superior animal. ‘The day was so very 
cold that I did pot go to see the others, 
which were at Some distance. Here, 
that prince of -horses, ‘ Bertrand,” 
spent the ‘last few years of his life, and 
here he died. ‘ 

We intended. going to Mr. Gay’s, 
and to some other breeders, in this 
region, but were compelled to defer it. 

We called on Mr. Wm. R. Duncan, 
but owing to his absence from home, 
had to see what of his stock we could. 
He has a large flock of sheep, and a 
variety of hogs—one or two Berkshire 
pigs, and his premium sow, a cross of 
Berkshire and Irish Grazier—wh)ite, 
with a single black spot, friend Fan- 
ning—were good. 

I now parted with my ‘ Mentor,”’ 
and proceeded alone by stage to Lex- 
ington, over a road on which there 
is some ‘pleasure in travelling—and 
through a beautiful country. In this 
neighborhood [ remained nearly a week. 

At Mr. Wm. P. Curp’s, of Hog-book 
celebrity, and amongst the other merry 
fellows, his neighbors, I enjoyed my- 
self well.. We “talked hog” most of 
the time—in .fact, when in the very 
midst of as many prime ones.as there 
are hereabouts, it would be hard to do 
otherwise. At friend Curd’s I found 
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their honors’ ‘“Ben Shaker’ and «« Dan- 
iel O’Connell,”’ both very large, fine 
animals—** Billy Barlow’’ is no more— 
« Bay Bill” is in the fattening pen with 
_several very fine barrows, some of them 
pure Berkshire,- and others Berkshire 
‘and Irish. With old Ben is a barrow 
of his get, that would convince the 
. veriest unbeliever in the improved 
breeds, and particularly the Berkshire— 
he is asplendid animal. Mr. Curd has 
one of the largest stock of brood-sews 
in the state—so large that you must 
not expect me td enumerate all. Suill, 
I may mention ‘* Princess,’’ ‘*Priscil- 
la,”’ apt of Geneva,’’ and ** Cinder- 
ella,’’ as pleasing me more particularly. 
You have seen the portraits, (save the 
mark !) of them all, in Mr. C.’s Hog- 
book—they by no means do his animals’ 
justice: in fact, with all deference to the 
taste of my friend Curd, and the artist, 
I consider them, for the most part, mere 
caricatures! His stock “is too good, 
however, to receive any sérious injury 
from sucha cause. By the way, those 


Irish Graziers (the name ‘.Grazier’’ | 


look on as a misnomer) are better hogs 
in every way than I expected to find 
them—large, thrifty brutes, but rather 
lacking breadth of back and ham, Mr. 
C.’s hog-yard was badly arranged, but 
I left him at work on extensive improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Epwarp Aten showed me the 
sow he ordered of A. B. Allen of Buffa- 
lo. . She is, though a good hog, alto- 
gether inferior to Mr. A.’s others, 
Marigold” and ‘+ Superior’’—-and 


shows to poor advantage beside them | 


and his boars, which are both prime. 
‘He too has some fine full-bred barrows 
in the fattening pen, that promise well. 

At Mr. Ricwarp ALuen’s (of Fay- 
ette) E saw the best large Berkshire 
sow that I have ever met with—*Great 
Western.”” She was ‘purchased by 
Mr. A. of Mr. Jno. Lossing of N. York, 
and is really a finely formed animal— 
but I should fear that her great size has 
been gained at the expense of her poww- 
‘er of breeding. ‘Here too I found the 
noted .”1'7 cow “Cleopatra,” and that 
beautiful imported: heifer ‘‘ Avarilda.”’ 


I had considerable curiosity to see 
‘‘Cleopatra’”’-—fine animals of that 
stock, pure-bred, are getting somewhat 


opinion I had formed of the pure Dur- 
hams of 717. 

We rode over to Mr. Joun ALLEN, 
Senr’s, and hada look over his stock 
and very pretty farm—it is evident that 
a tasteful female spirit has been at work 
here—the lawn, door-yard and garden 
all give evidence of the fact. And how 
pleasing it is to find, in this every-day- 
world, such proofs of a refined -and 
feminine taste! And how little do men 
study their Own comfort and happiness 
at home, when they either altogether 
refuse to assist tlieir wives and dangh- 
ters in thus rendering it cheerful and 
pleasing, or do so tardily and grum- 
blingly! Here I found the $2000 im- 
ported cow ‘* Princess,’’ with several 
of her produce—all worthy of their 
dam. $2000 does seem a great price 
for a cow, but her owner cannot look 
on the beauty and say that he grudges it! 

Mr. Ricuarp ALLEN (of Jessamine 
‘co.) you recollect us the feeder of the 
big.beeves. Heis a Woburn hog man, 
and has some fine specimens—a very 
handsome, though rather small boar, a 
cross of Dr. Martin’s White Berkshire 
and Neapolitan—a most beautiful young 
black Berkshire sow, an animal of re- 
markable finish but a doubtful breeder— 
another very large and well-fatted ox — 
his yoke of premium cattle, perfect pic- 
tures—a lot of short-horns, held in con- 
nection with Dr. Martin, including the 
bull «* Oéeola,” the old cow “ Burletta,”’ 
several fine heifers and calves, all pleas- 
ed me much, though the cattle were in 
altogether too poor condition. My 
) visit to Mr. A. afforded me much grati- 
fication. I find him quite a student-of 
nature, and one after my own heart. 

1 | was anxious to have gone over to 
Mr. McClure’s, to see his fine Jacks 
and old ‘* Nancy Dawson,”’ and the 
bull «*Contention,”” both breeders of 
note, of the 17 stock, but could not 
-possibly spare the time. 

I now paid my second visit to Mr. 








Beny. WarsieLp, and took a very 


scarce; she fully comes up to the high © 
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leisurely examination of his large stock 
of short horns. His farm and his whole | 
attention seem to. be devoted to the 
breeding and rearing of these noble} 
animals. Mr. Warfield has pursued a 
regular plan of scientific breedmg, with 
the most successful results. ‘There 
has been no chance work here; but the 
pedigrees of those animals which have 
been bred together, their form, etc., 
have been carefully compared and studi- 
ed, and acted upon on scientific pritici- 
ples. Do not understand me to say 
that there are no other equally careful 
breeders in the state, or that they are 
even rare—but I do say,- that during 
my ride I have seen some who acted 
in the most careless and inconsiderate 
manner—breeding their animals togeth- 
er without bestowing a thought on the 
subject, other than that of sending their. 
cows to the most noted bull in ‘their | 
neighborhood, the one probably who 
had got the greatest number of premi- 
ums, (too often but a poor test, as the 
fine condition of the animal not unfre- 
quently weighs farther with judges 
than the superiority of form,) thus inad- 
vertently breeding near relations togeth- 
er, or animals with the same imperfec- 
tions of form or constitution. I saw, 
some days ago, an instance of this, suf- 
ficiently glaring to convince any one— 
a full-bred Durham calf, a perfect idiot! 
I have heard of such instances before, 
but could scareely believe that they 
really existed, until I saw this one—a 
most disgusting and sickening object it 
was, too much so for description. Hogs 
and sheep all suffer from this Hl-judged 
in-and-in breeding. 

But to return to Mr. Warfiela’s stock ; 
a few hours spent amongst them is quite 
atreat. ‘T"here are not only his tho- 
rqugh breds of the recent importations, 
but those of ’17—and, still better, the 
produce of the cross between the two, 
I shall name buta few, and these almost] 
all of the last named class—to specify 
a. finer lot of cattle than Caroline, Ellen 
Ware, Frances Brashear, Mary Clay, 
and two heifers, whose names I forget, 
of any other breed or cross, would be 


a 





Sullivant’s in Ohio. I must not over.: 
look the young imported bull by Cos- 
sack—he is going to take alead amongst 
his compeers, I think. Mr. Warfield 
has quite a number of cows by Oliver, 
of various grades, all speaking volumes 
for the old fellow—the Goldfinders too 
and Matchems.are fine. I hope to in- 
duce Mr. W. to become a correspond. © 
ent of the Farmer, on the science of 
Breeding. - 

I now crossed over to Mr. J. G, 
Duwn’s, son of the late Walter Dunn, 
a noted importer of fine cattle. ‘This 
gentleman has jnherited his- father’s 
enthusiasm in the cause, and continues 
to be an extensive breeder. ‘Here I saw 
‘* Comet’”’—known better as ‘* Dunn’s 
Comet’’—the sire of many prime ones, 
and he himself such as I expected to 
find him, from the celebrity he has ac- 
quired. ‘There was a young bull in 
the same lot with him that I did not 
admire so much—a number of fine cows, 
amongst which I thought ‘Red Rose”’ 
probably - stood pre-eminent—several 
fine heifers, including two extra-fine— 
some handsome calves—and a lot of 
half and three-quarter bred cows that 
are just what we want for every-day 
use; large, well-formed, and gogd milk- 
ers. But I shall give you a disserta- 
tion, by and by, on the improvement 
to be effected by the thorough bred 
_improved Durhams and Berkshires on 
our common cattle and hogs——to effeet 
which, we must keep up the improve- 
ment in the pure-breds. Mr. Dunn 
related-to me the particulars of a singu- 
lar and fatal disease that broke out 
amongst his calves last summer; but 
as I hope to get an‘article from his own 
pen on the subject, for the Farmer, I 
will pass it over for the present. - 

Hitherto I had been little amongst 
the breeders of fine horses, but now 
made my way ‘to the farm. of Mr. R. 
PinpeLL, where I found some: “ good 
"uns.”” Mr. P. does a little in cattle 
and hogs; but his favorite stock is the: 
horse, and—the dog—of which last he 
has got quite an assortment! He has 
seven or ¢ight mares that are fine; and 
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a difficult task. Emma is now at Mr. | 


ten or twelve very.promising colts by 
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Luzborongh, Eclipse, Medoc, Zinga- 
nee; Bertrand, Monmouth Eclipse, and 
other noted nags. Mr. P. is one of the 
owners of*the last named horse, and 
has promised us an engraving of him, 
for the Farmer, so soon as ‘I'roye can 
complete the portrait. “Mr. P.. feeds 
entirely upon chopped food, and speaks 
highly of the economy and advantage 
of so doing. 

At Mr. Wm. A. Warner’s I saw 
thatimmensely large animal ** Hector,”’ 
purchased by Mr. W. of Mr. Wm. Neff, 
ef Cincinnati—his portrait too will be 
ready for an early number of the Far- 
mer, when I will speak of ‘him more 
fully. ** White Rose,”’ own sister to Mr. 
Bradford’s Frederick, and two good 
imported heifers, were the principal 
| animals J saw here. “Mr. W. has also 
a number of Black Berkshires. 

At Mansfield, tHe Hon, Henry 
Crav’s farm, I saw that noble animal 
' “Monarch’’—the Priam colt. I could | 
have gazed, and gazed, and still been 
willing to gaze on!~ He is a large, 
powerfully made mahogany-bay—of 
great power, with beautiful symmetry 
ofform, But of this mighty horse; of 
ull his acts: and all that he hath done; 
_ ofall the great ones of the earth that he 
hath overcome in fair and honorable 
strife, are they not written in the book 
of the Chronicles of the great Nags of 
the day—the New York Spirit oF THE 
| Times! Some fine Medoc, Zinganee, 
and Glencoe colts, young Saxon bucks, | 
Neapolitan, and Neapolitan and Berk= 
shire hogs; elosed the account here. 

I.rode oyer to the Messrs. DupLEys’, 
but they were not at home, nor did I 
_ have an opportunity of seeing their 
| stock. 
| AtMr. R. F. Ditiarp’s Fsaw the old 
imported cow * Adelaide,’ thé dam of 
many first-rates; a number of fine young 
full-breds—and some as handsome half- 
bred cows as I ever saw. 

At his neighbor, Mr, C. R. Ferev- 
son’s, are two very beautiful cows, 
“Ella” and “Rosebud,” and a heifer 
from Adelaide called ** America.” Mr. 
F. is a very careful feeder, and has his 


> 





‘ows, if anything, in rather too good 


order. This I, had -occasion. to find 
fault with, frequently in my route, both 
in cows and brood-sows. It is a dan- 
gerous rock to split on. 

Mr. Calmes. rede over with me to 
Mr. Smirn’s to see the imported bull 
‘‘Carcass’’—he is a very handsome 
animal, but so fierce that no one dare 
enter his lot. I should say that if in 
exhibition-order, he would be. very 
hard to beat. Here too I got a glimpse 
of a fine cow (‘* Superior’’) and several 
good heifers—a pair, too, of remark- 
ably large oxen, by ‘*Accommodation,”’ 
showing the advantage of blood very 
plainly. . 

At Mr. Catmes’ I found some good 
stock—two imported cows, and some 
very promising young animals... 

I now turned towards Frankfort, on 
my way home, and spent another day 
with Mr. R. W. Scort. This is one 
of the best ordered farms in the state. 
Mr. S. knows his business, and pur- 
sues it as a business. From a poor, 
worn-out, badly arranged farm, he has 
in afew years preduced a place well 
worthy of a visit. His fences are good, 
with rows of locusts planted in the cor- 
ners—an old road that intersected the 
property, and all his very poor points 
are also set in locusts—swampy places 
drained—poor tracts manured, some of 
which prove the good effects of manure 


|on hemp, which I have heard doubted ; 


all his fields improved in succession by 
clovering, etc., and all brought to good 
shape and size; and at each gate is a 


| painted number, nailed in a conspicu- 


ous place, denoting the particular field ; 
a fine fish-pond in his lawn, well stock- 
ed—a good garden-spot well laid off 
and fenced—the old orchard carefully 
pruned, scraped and manured—and a 
young one planted—his stock all in 
good order and well cared for—and, in 
short, the whole business of the farm 
carried on as it ought to be. His stock, 
the prime ones, are many of them de- 
scendants of his. old ’17 cow * Hetty,” 
who has proved a mine of wealth to 
him. She is still alive, and now in 
calf by Constellation. Almost every 





animal of the full-breds, that he has, is 
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fine—there is “ Ruby,’ and * Fair 
'Maid,”’ and -** Florence,’’ and—but I 
need not name all. His bull * Con- 
stellation,” by Frederick, dam. Lady 
Grey, is a superior animal—large and 
very heavy, well-formed, and has prov- 
ed himself well. I am anxious for 
portraits of him, and the cows I named, 
for the Farmer. Mr. S. has a good 
jennet, a thorough-bred brood-mare with 
some colts, (particularly a two-year-old 
Medoc filly) and both Woburns and 
part blood Berkshires. He is improv- 
ing his hogs rapidly. 

During the few days I spent ip Frank- 
. fort, I was not engaged amongst the 
stock—except one day I went out to 

Mr.- Wittiamson Bacon’s to see 
‘¢‘Monmouth Eclipse,’ and his other 
horse stock. Mr. B. has a private 
course and very extensive training sta-, 
bles, under the management of Mr. 
Robert S. Woodin. The young-ones, 
for training, had nore of them come in 
yet—but I saw the old horse in all his 
glory. I shall not speak of him until 
we give his portrait. 

In Frankfort [ saw the celebrated 
eastern racer, ‘** Decatur’’—he is now 
withdrawn from the turf, and will stand 
this season in Kentucky. He was very 
generally admired, and.will meet with 
fair patronage. He is large and of fine 
form and substance—a _ blood-sorrel, 
with a good deal of Eclipse about him. 

I will now close my lengthy sketch, 
with a few remarks on matters and 
things in general-! - 

* * — (Conclusion in our next.) 





** National American Society of Agricul- 
ture.” 


Messrs. Editors—Y ou hate probably seen 
several articles in the Cultivator, and other 
agricultural papers, upon this subject. And 
you have most likely already made up your 
minds, that if an association could be form- 
ed, which would unite alb the friends of 
agriculwwral improvement in the United 
States into one strong bond of brotherhood, 
for the purpose of * elevating the character 
and standing of the cultivators of the Ameri- 
can soil,” by every possible means within 


tion, that it would have a most happy effeg 
upon the vital interests of the country,’ 
You are wel] aware that a most wonder. 
ful spirit of improvement has Been awakép. 
ed by the individual efforts of a com 
tive few, within a short time. A few 
years since, and the project of establishj 
such a publication as yours, would hay 
been looked .upon as the folly- of insanity 
But now you find them in every state. Thy 
excitement of agricultural fairs has bee 
the cause of the production of-an immeng 
amount of wealth. , 
We are a nation of excitable subjects. J 
and but few of us but are fond of fame 
We love popularity. -It is nature and ed. 
cation that we should do so. Unfortunat 
ly for the permanent prosperity of the cou. 
try, agriculture has not been consider 
popular; but a change is coming! Ty 
many have lookéd for legislative aid 
promote the canse—in fact to male pop: 
larity. This is beginning~at the wrong 
end. ‘** Now Jet us be sober, and -rely m 
ourselves and our own resources.” If m 
would make agriculture popular, the fu 
mers themselves must make it so; al 
then you will find every legislature, bob 
state and national, ready to aid us toth 
utmost. ‘* But what is every body’s bus: 
ness is nobody’s business.” Those wh 
are awake to the importance of doing gool, 
are scattered over a vast country, withot f 
union or concert of action, and are abky 
to act only individually. .What would hh 
the effect of concentrating all our strenghh 
under one form—of bringing together ann 








the power and influence of such an associa- 


ally into one National Congress of Farmesf 
'a great number of those leading spirit ® 
from every part of the Union; interchange § 
ing sentiments,-and forming new acquaitt 
ance with men, measures, manners, ci? 
d4oms.and country ! 

Would not vast good come of it? Wel 
then, can we not have such a national met: § 
ing, and a permanent National Agriculwun 
Society ? ov 

The réspected editors of the Cultivate 
acknowledge the benefit, but fear that t 
present time is premature. - 

Many others besides myself, look..ups 
the present-calm in political excitement® § 
propitious. We are anxious, while up® 
the aetive stage of life ourselvés, to 
this great measure of usefulness begutf 
But however anxious: we may be, ® 
should not move in the matter withoulf 
strong approbation of the friends of th 
cause. “It is therefore most earnestly 
sired that you and your readers will s 
out freely. Not upon the point of useful 
ness of a National Society, or how ® 
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sganization shall be effected—but wheth- j 


er it shall be undertaken during the present 


year or not. 
| hope; my friends, that we shall have 


the satisfaction, either in sich a meeting or 


some other, of becoming personally ac- 


yainted, before many years are pastaway. 

I hope to be an occasional correspondent 
toyour very neat little magazine. Iam 
roud and happy to see it flourish, and am, 
most respecttully, your friend, 


. SOLON ROBINSON, 
Lake Court House. Ia, 20th February, Isil. 


So far from considering the present 
time unpropitious, we have repeatedly 
discussed the subject with the different 
public spirited farmers, who” visit our 
sanctum, and have looked forward. to 
the first lull in the political storm that 
has so long swept over our country, as 
the time when we shall agitate the es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural and a 
Horticultural Society on a proper foot- 
ing, in Hamilton county—and of a 
Nationa Society oF AGRICULTURE. 
All that we can do we will do; but we 
must insist upon every reader -of the 
Farmer, who has an opinion on th® 
subject, to express that opinion to us 
boldly and. freely. We consider that 
the action of the farmers themselves, 
and the expression of their opinions, is 
much more effective than our own. We 
will gladly give our pages for the circu- 
lation of such articles asthe above, from 
practical, thinking men. In Scotland 
we see the beneficial results arising 
from the establishment of a National 
Society~-they hold their annual meet- 
ings each -year in one of seven of 
the principal cities, thus giving to each 
district the advantage of the meeting 
alternately with the others. . We could 
arrange it in the same manner here ; 
for though the extent of our country is 
so vastly greater than that of Scotland, 
so are our habits of locomotion. If 
Mr. Robinson will prepare an address 
to the Agriculturists of the Union, ex- 


| plaining his: views as clearly as possi- 


ble, we will publish it in the Farmer, 


throw off an extra edition, and circulate 


it far and near. We would also -be 
pleased to hear from those zealous sup- 


‘Porters of the measu:e, Messrs. Jas. M. 


Garnett and F. H. Gordon. T. A. 


‘ 


. . 
Trotting Horses. 

Within a few years past trotting 
horses hawe become the favorites in and 
about Cincinnati, and many fine ones 
have been trained here, in addition to 
the crack nags brought from the east. 
There are a good many who can do 
their mile in three minutes and under, 
and there are some young ones now in 
training whose owners hope the most 
flattering things of them. Although 
far from underrating the thorough bred 
-running horse, we would yet be pleas- 
ed to see more of our farmers breeding 
their best mares to horses of more pow- 
er and substance than is common in 
those thorough bred horses standing at 
a price within the reach of the generali- 
ty of farmers. We will gladiy publish 
a list of the horses standing in Hamil- 
ton and the adjoining counties, if their 
owners will hand them in to us. ‘The 
only ones we know of are ‘* American 
Boy,’’ at the Buckeye course, and 
‘* Lafayette Stockholder’’—the former 
said to be ‘the sire of some of the 
fastest trotters in the Union,” and 
whose pedigree will be found on our 
ecover—and the latter a thorough bred 
of very great power, by Stockholder, 
rhe by Sir Archy,. and now standing at 
the residence of his owner, Mr. James 
‘T. Berry, near Newport, Ky. - We 
know seyeral of his get, which are all 
good, and command high prices, ‘There 
are several colts by American Boy in 
the stable with him, that are said to be 
very fine, and to give promise of great 
speed as trotters. 7 

But there is yet another variéty of 
the horse which we wish to see intro- 
duced amongst us, and of which we 
will speak more at length in our next, 

T. A 





- 
For the Western Farmer and Gardener.; 
Sweet Potatoes. 


Neville Farm, Clermont co., O. 


Messrs. Hooper aNnD AFFLECK: Gentle- 
men—Permit me to suggest a few brief 
remarks on the subject of raising Sweet 
Potatoes. 

Itis the wish of some men, where they are 








in possession of any knowledge by which 
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“= 
they excell their neighbors in cultivating 
any article of marketing, to incline to secre- 
cy on the Subject. .Now, my dear sirs, -I 
aim not only willing, bat ev n anxious, that 
every person should be in possession of the 
best possible method of cultivating every 
article that is in general.use. 
I was for many years in the habit of rais- 
ing high, peaked hills for my potatoes, and 
then flattening the tops, say 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter—and then planting from 3 to 5 
pieces, or small roots in each hill. The re- 
sult was universally, if it was seasonable, 
I had an overflowing crop of vines, but few | 
rools, and these small. If the season was 





hills. By thus sprouting their seed 
they make it go farther; they have po. 
tatoes ready for market two. weeks 
earlier; and they have a longer seasoy 
for their full crops to grow and ripen 
in, before frost. ~ - 2 a 


















- For the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
Patton Cattle. 


Colbyville, Ky., March 3, 1841, 


Messrs. Hooper anp AFFLeck : Degy 
Sirs—Agreeable to your request, I give 





dry, I had but few vines, and’no roots. Last 
spring I determined to try again. Accord- 
ingly I bought some seed potatoes in*mark- 
et in Cincinnati, of an old gentleman, I 
think his name was Durham, and he diréct- 
ed me how to manage—which was as fol- 
lows: Plow your ground deep, then har- 
row it well, so as to pulverise it; then 
furrow it off 3 feet apart, and then cross- 
furrow it 3 feet 6 inches. . These furrows 
form the margin of each hill; then pulver- 
ise all the clods in each hill, and raise them 
up, say about 10 inches, leaving them per- 
fectly flat on the top. “Put in one smail 
potato, or a piece not larger than your least 
finger, in the middle of each hill ; (and, said 
he, Durham, you will have roots with but 
few tops,) I followed his directions, and 
the result was, I had more in a hill, and I 
think larger potatoes than I had ever seen 
before. Some of your readers will see this” 
article who saw my potatoes whilst grow- | 
ing, .and after I had dag them. 
I am, respectfully, yours, ~ 
T. DAUGHTERS. 


Our most successful growers of sweet 
potatoes in this vicinity, who raise them 
for market, prepare their hills as Mr. 
Daughters describes, selecting a piece 
of new land, and preferring it of a light, 
rich, sandy loam—but instead of a sin- 
gle piece in a hill, they put their seed 
potatoes in a hotbed about the middle 
or end of March, laying them carefully 
all over the surface of the bed, an® cov- } 
ering them with two inches of rich 
earth, and thus forward them, so as to 
have fine, strong plants to set out by| 
the last week of April, or first of May. 
They put one sprout in a hill, and get 
three crops from their bed. One 
bushel of good seed is considered suffi- 





| imported cattle, of what was then called 


|| blooded cows of the milk and beef-breed 



























you the-following account of the Patton 
stock, -  - : 

As early as the year 1783, there wer 
fsome cattle -imported from England, 
with a view of improving the cattle of 
the United States. ; 

A few years afterwards, young Mr, = 
Patton brought to Kentucky a bull de. 
scended from these cattle. ‘This. bull 
was of what was then called the beef. 
breed of cattle. 

In 1797, old Mr. Patton (from whom 
The stock takes its name in Kentucky) 
brought to his residence in Clarke coun. 
ty, Kentucky, a bull and cow, (Man 
and Venus,) directly descended from 


the milk breed—which was the old 
Durham. He also brought sdme half: 


of cattle. 

What was the origin of this beef-breed 
appears to be somewhat> doubtful. | 
have heard two opinions. “The -mosi 
prevalent is, that they were the unim- 
proved Longhorn, ~ Another opinionis, 
that they were the unimproved Here 
ford. They were very: large, coars 
cattle ; came slowly to maturity ; bad 
handlers, and worse feeders. _ 

The milk-breed came earlier to mr 
turity, and are said by the old feeders t 
have fattened kindly. ‘The descendant 
of these cattle were extraordinary milk 
ers ;.a great number of them gave thirty: 
two quarts of milk.a day, and some2 
larger quantity. The cow of this breed 
died, leaving no female deseendants— 
so that when you hear of a full-blooded f 
Patton cow, you may know what 8 7 












cient for an acre, containing some 4000 





meant. 
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Patton Cattle.—Portrait of Berryman. 
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There were several other bulls, from 
the same iim portation,afterwards brought 
to Kentucky. Among these may be 
mentioned Pluto, brought by Mr. Har- 
rison——Buzzard, by Captain Smith— 
Shaker, by Wetton and Hutchcraft— 
and two bulls by Cunningham and 
Inskeep. 

The reputation of Mr. Patton’s stock 
was deservedly very great.- And in| 
after years the descendants of all the 
bulls mentioned above, and the descend- 





ants of their calves out of common cows, 
were called Patton Stock. 

Mr. Patton’s old bull, Mars, was sold 
at an advanced age, at public sale, for 
£40, ($133 33.) 

The following is Mr. Benjamin Har- 
rison’s description of Mars and the cow 
Venus :—** The bull (Mars) was of a 
deep red with white face, of good size, 
of round, full form, of more bone than 
the popular stock of the present day, 
his horns somewhat coarse. 

The heifer (Venus) was a pure white, 
except her ears which were red, of fine 
size, high form, short crumply horns, 
turning downwards.”’ 

I do not know what was the original 


——_______ 
$$ 





color of the beef-breed, but many of 
their descendants were deep red with 
black streaks. Whether they got this 
color from the original stock, or some 
cross of the native cattle, f am not pre- 
pared to say. 

I see that you have given my pigs 
double allowance—the two quarts of| 
meal made into mush, was divided be- 
tween them three times aday. ‘This 
makes 3 quarts of meal for each pig a 
day. They have never yet been able 
to eat it all. SAM L D. MARTIN. 


P, S.—On the 19th of Feb. Bernice weighed 





185 Ibs | 
Bertha weighed 174 « 
Bernice’s gain in 30 days, 69. «5 
Bertha’s “ “ “ 75 4 ‘6 


On the 25th of Feb. Bernice weighed 207 “ 
Bertha . 186 * 

Bernice’s gain in 6 days, 22 « 
Bertha’s in 6 days,out of order, 12 “ 

On March 2nd, Bernice weighed 209.“ 
Bertha " 196" “ 

Bernice’s gain in 6 days, out of order, 2 “ 





Bertha’s gain in 6 days, ., ae 
s. D. M. 
Vor. I1.—R 





By the above postscript, it will be seen 
that the “banter-pigs” have not gained, 
during the Jast 22 days, much over half 
what they gained during the preceding 20 
days. The reason is obvious enough, and 
we feared it all along—the Dr. would have 
succeeded better with barrows. We long 
to see a statement of Mr. Fanning’s pro- 
gress. 


Dr. M. must excuse our quoting one 
short sentence from his letter to ourselves ; 
it is too good to be lost !-—** I do not won- 
der that you could not admire my Black 
Berkshires ; we are in this particular like 
my friend, Mr. » who had a heifer 
that was the admiration of every body that 
had seen her, and he thought she was the 
best in the state; but when he brought her 
to the Fair at Lexington, he was astonished 
to see that there were a number of heifers 
there that excelled her. So it is with my 
Black Berkshires—when they are with the 
Woburn, White Berkshire, and Neapoli- 
tan, they are in a ‘hard crowd to shine !” 
If I had none of these other hogs, and you 
had seen them alone, they would have had 
a very different appearance.” 


I have nothing more to 
T. Ae 





I give up, Dr. ! 
say! 





Portrait of Berryman. 


Two only of the breeders in this 
vicinity, answered to the call we made 
on them in our last number, ‘* to gratify 
the public of Cincinnati with a sight of 
their thorough-bred bulls, on Monday, 
the 8th inst.”” These were Mr. Lane 
Reedy, who exhibited the imported 
bull ** Berryman,” and Mr. Jno. Ma- 
hard, Jr.,-who showed ‘ Prince Fred- 
erick.”” These fine animals remained 
two days at Mr. Gilmore’s stable in 
Walnut street, where they were seen 
by some hundreds of those who take 
an interest in such matters, many of 
whom were heard to declare, that they 
would breed no more to common stock ; 
their cows should in future visit noth- 
ing of less note and beauty than ‘‘Fred,” 
ot “Berryman!” We regret exceed- 
ingly that none of the other breeders, 
we could name, who stand bulls within 
easy distance of the city, put themselves 
to the slight inconvenience of sending 
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Extracts from Letter, by N. I. H. 
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their animals in, and so affording a cheap 
gratification to so many. 

‘‘ Prince Frederick’’ was in fine or- 
der, and showed to good advantage— 
but we have already spoken of him, 
and will pass him by for the present. 

‘‘ Berryman,”’ whose portrait—and a 
most admirable likeness it is—taken 
whilst here, by Mr. Foster, and engrav- 
ed by him for the Farmer, we now offer 
to our readers, was not in such fine or- 
der. It was our first acquaintance with 
him, and we were much struck with his 
appearance. Bred in England by the 
Rev'd Henry Berry, one of the first 
breeders and judges of the day, he came 
among us under the most favorable aus- 
pices—his pedigree good, being got by 
Henwood, (2114) dam Minikin by 
Wharfdale, (1758) g. d. Minna, by 
Nestor (452) g. g-d. Minerva, by Har- 
old, (291) gggd Mary, by Meteor, 
(432) g g g g d Magdalene, bred by 
Mr. C. Colling, by Comet, (155) gg g 
g gd by Cupid, (177.) What can be 
better? Yet, with all this, and his fine 
form and appearance to boot, he has 
had but few thorough-bred cows sent to 


him, he having been taken to a part of 


the country where there are, we ma 
say, none. 


employment. 
Berryman is a dark, brindle-like roan, 


ealved in 1835, and of the. following 
dimensions, when in very poor order— 


length, from base of horn, 7 feet 23 


inches ; height at shoulder 4.10; height 


at loin, 4.9 ; girth behind the shoulder, 


7.5; girth over the kidney, 7.6: girth 


of neck behind the horn, 4 feet; from 


dewlap to the ground, 1.13 ; from knee 
to ground, 113 inches; and weight, 


1815 lbs.—if in fair order would reach 
at least 2,400 Ibs. He was imported 


by Messrs. Neff and Lawrence, we 


think in 1838; and purchased of them 
by Messrs. James Pollock and Lane 
Reedy. for $1,200. Those gentlemen 


still own him. He may now be seen} 


at Mr. Mahard’s farm, where he will 
remain for some time. EDITORS. 





Foot’s Universal Thrasher and Stock 
Mill. 
We would call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the above 
named machine, on the cover of the 
present number, and to the certificates 
that accompany it. We have not seen 
it at work, but have conversed with 
several farmers and others who have, 
and they all speak of it in the highest 
terms. We intend taking an early op- 
portunity of seeing it in operation, and 
will also have one of them at our office » 
for exhibition, where those who wish 
to economise, both in feed and _ labor, 
ought to call and see it. EDITORS. — 





Extracts from a Letter to the Editors, 
by N. I. H. , 


* * * My daughter is a con- 
stant reader of your paper, and diligently 
searches it from A to Z, for horticultural 
articles. When your last arrived, she 
eagerly snatched it, glanced over it rapid- 
ly, and with disappointment depicted in her 


y || countenance, exclaimed : ** Mother, no vis- 


Mr. Mahard has one heifer 
by him from ‘*Florida’’—** Miranda—”’ 
which he may and will show against 
any thing. His owners have now re- 
solved to offer him to the public, and} 
we do not doubt but he will have full 


its to the garden this month! I do wish 
they would say less about hogs and cows, 
and more about flowers and plants.’’. -I 
told her this was not the best season to 
visit gardens, but to look again carefully, 
and see if she could find nothing interest- 
ing. O yes, said she, here is something— 
something to the ladies. She read, and 
when she came to where the writer promises 
to assist those in moderate cireumstances 
who wished it, to select plants and lay out 
and arrange a flower garden, her eyes 


| beamed with pleasure. 


* * * * * * 


A kind lady of our acquaintance gave 
her seeds, her father gave her a little 
ground, and she cultivated it in her own 
way. It was indeed a motly mixture of 
the gay and beautiful of our most common 
annuals; but her plants grew luxuriantly, 


poe afforded her a feast through the whoie 


summer, This season ] wish to assist her 
a little, but really I don’t know how; and 1 
fos one, and she for another, readily respond 
to your cal] upon those who are ‘+ half per- 
suaded” to accept of your kind offer ef as- 
sistance. 
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For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
On the Preparation of Hemp. 


BY SANDS OLCOTT, NEWPORT, KY. 


Hemp, when at a proper state of maturity, 


mentation produces vinegar; the second 
ceases to be sour, from the production of 
ammonia and is the putrid state : the point 
at which this fermentation should arrive, if 
we may use the expression, is between 
the two. If the fermentation goes too far, 


is composed of three materials—wood, gum, || the material wil] be tender and towey ; if not 


and filaments. 

The rotting of Hemp, has for its object, 
the accomplishment of several important 
effects ; first, it causes the filaments to se- 
parate from the wood ; secondly, the disen- 


ous substance, from the fibre ; thirdly, 
it causes the fibres to separate from each 
other. 

The breaking and swingling is performed 
to separate the wood from the fibres; and 
the perfection of this operation, is to rend 
the fibres as little as possible. The process 
of hackling is next carried on, to he long 





the short and broken fibres from the long 
ones ; and to split or separate them into fine 
filaments, in proportion to the size and qual- 
ity of the yarn to be spun from them. 
Hence it will be perceived, much of the 
success of this last operation depends upon 
the previous treatment of the hemp: that 
system which accomplishes the above re- 
sults with the least labor, and leaves the 
material in the best condition, is evidently 





the most valuable. 


Our system, and that which we believe || and over a stretch pulley 


far enough, it will be harsh and unmanage- 
able. Experience alone can teach the ope- 
rator the exact point at which to stop the 
fermenting action.” Time will form no cri- 
terion, as every thing depends on temper- 
ature and the quantity of hemp: from five 
to fifteen days may be considered the out- 
side. These remarks apply with equal 
correctness to hemp in the stem. As soon 
as the fermentation or rotting is complete, 
the water should be drawn off, and fresh 
water let on: this will, in a great measure, 
check further action. The hemp is then 
removed and hung on bents, formed by posts 
set in the ground, and a rail fastened to the 
top. These bents should be arranged in 
rows, as near the rotting pool as possible. 
When the hemp is completely dry, it is ta- 
ken to the milling-house, and being sepa- 
rated into hands, these hands are laid on a 
table with the ends lapping over each other 
and twisted into a rove, measuring about 
four inches in circumference, and fifty to 
one hundred feet long. This roving is 
then passed through the milling machine, 

: the milling ma- 


is best calculated to save labor and produce || chine being set in motion, the roving con- 
the most valuable hemp, and which we] tinues to pass in and out of the machine 
flatter ourselves must become universal, is || in the form of an endless band. This oper- 
as follows. We take the hemp from the|/ation should be continued until the hemp 


field, after it has been sun-dried, and pass || composing the rove, is completely soft and 
it through a machine composed of a series] silky ; the fibres split to the desired fine- 
of fluted rollers, running in pairs and work-|| ness, and al] the remaining wood disen- 
ing in each other; the upper rollers being| gaged. ‘The roving is then taken from the 
weighted down by levers and weights.— || machine, antwisted and shaken, and you 
These rollers should have a speed of about || have the finest specimen of hemp known in 


150 revolutions per minute, apd-will work || our market. When the hemp is to go to 


about two tons of hemp in twelve hours. 
The hemp thus crushed and deprived of 
the greater portion of the wood, should be 
made into bundles of about twelve pounds 
each, and fastened about the middle with a 
piece of hemp. ‘These bundles are then 
placed in a pool five feet deep by fifteen 
wide and thirty long, and fastened down 
by timbers running across the vat; but so 
contrived, that they can be loosened when 
the hemp is to be taken out, Water is then 














let in and allowed to remain until fermen- 
tation takes place. This is the most im- 


portant part of the process; and great care |j inc 
must be taken to check the fermentation || chinery, & 
before it goes far into the putrid state; on|jthe machinery, 


market as “* No. 1, long clean,” it should 
be drawn over a very coarse hackle, and 
about one fifth of its weight taken oat, 
which consists of a fine soft tow, capable 
of being carded and spun into bagging or 
much finer goods. From this tow alone, 
should the article of cotton bagging ever be 
manufactured ; it is made into that fabric 
for little over half what it costs to work 
the hemp now known in the market, The 
entire cost of preparing hemp by this pro- 
cess, may be safely calculated on not to 
exceed one dollar per hundred weight; 
including power, interest on cost of ma- 
&c. &c. If steam is used to drive 


the wood of the hemp 
and is furnished 


the perfection of this fermentation, the qual-}is an excellent fuel, 
ity of hemp much depends. The first fer-|lin sufficient quantities to supply the en- 
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132 On the Preparation af Hemp. Vou. Hl. 
gine. The market value of hemp, prepared || portionably larger quantity ; and there 
in this way, may always be calecited on||is a great saving of labor in handling and 


at ten cents per pound, the tow for bagging 
at two to two-and-a-half cents.— 

Products of an acre of hemp. 
One acre—a good crop—will yield 600 Ibs. 





hemp, at ten cents $60,00, 

150 lbs tow, at two cents 3,00. 
$63,00. 

Deduct expense of preparation, 7,50, 
$55,50. 


Cost of cotton bagging manufactured by 
machinery from the tow—two pounds to 
the yard, 46 inches wide; two and a half 
pounds hemp tow at two cents 5 cts: 
cost of makin 4 * 
freight to market 
cost per yard 1Q 

Cost of making best Dundee bagging— 
two. pounds to prude jylrrein inches wide ; 


two and a half pounds of Cordelia hemp and 
flax tow, costs at Dundee two and a half 
cents, 64 cts. 
cost of making Bans i 
freight from Dundee 1 « 
duty 34“ 
cost per yard 133 


Cost of the late importation of India 
bagging 24 Ibs. to the yard, 46 inches 
wi 


ide ; cost in India 24 pence sterling per| 


yard, equal to 5 cts. 
freight from 4 to 5 cents per yard 5 * 
duty 34 ** 
cost per yard 134 

The above estimates are made without 
regard to extraneous expenses, which may 


be varied according to circumstances, Sup- 


osing each article to be delivered at New 
foaene it would then be subject to the 
expenses of the commission merchant. 

The above calculations show conclusively, 
that we cannot expect to compete with the 
foreign maoufacturer of bagging, without 
reducing the price of the dew-rotted hemp 
below that at which it will be advantageous 
for thé farmer na row it. At the same 
time it §hows that Aemp, er] red, 
is by far the most pro al ty sn Bente to 
our soil. 

The advantage which our system obtains 
over the ordinary water rotting is, that the 
hand-breaking and swingling, is done away 
with altogether; therefore any farmer, who 
can cultivate oats and corn, ean cultivate 
hemp. Secondly, the hemp being deprived 
of seven-eighths of its weight, previous to 
immersion in water, the vats contain a pro- 





————$ $$$. 
———$$—$ 


drying the wet hemp. ‘Thirdly, the hemp 
is of a vastly superior quality and for all 
fine purposes, will command a price in our 
Eastern market, much above the best Rus- 
sian. 

We have heard it argued, and with some 
force, that in this system we will meet with 


}agreat difficulty in procuring a sufficient 


quantity of “stem,” near enough to admit 
of so bulky an article being transported, 
To this objection we must answer by giving 
our experience. 

About twelve years since, we became 
identified with an establishment in Eliza. 
bethtown, New Jersey, and subsequently 
with one on the Delaware in Pennsy|vania, 
entirely with the view of purchasing flax 
in the stem, and manufacturing it into coarse 
articles. We at that time used the first 
breaker, which we have described, not be 
ing then in possession of the milling ma- 
chine, so important in this operation. In 
both these places flax was but little culti- 
vated at that time; the labor of rotting and 
cleaning had caused it to be almost entirely 
abandoned, as an article of cultivation, 
We however had no difficulty in procuring 
large quantities delivered in the stem, the 
amount increasing yearly. We can see no 
difficulty in ten or twelve farmers, in an 
immediate vicinity, producing hemp soffi- 
cient to keep a moderate sized establishment 
in constant operation. ‘Those who are de- 
sirous of further information on this sub- 
ject, are invited to call at the Factory in 
Newport, Ky., and make a personal and 
practical investigation. The writer has no 
hesitation in offering his system to the pub- 
lic, as the simplest a ay ee and as pro- 
ducing the best quality of hemp known ia 
commerce. 

It has long been considered a great desi- 
deratum to accomplish these ends by me- 
chanical means, and innumerable have been 
the attempts to subject this important 1ma- 
teria] to the profitable action of machinery ; 
but so universal have been the failures, that 
a general. doubt, has of late prevailed 
amongst the most experienced, of its prac- 
ticability. It was at one time supposed, 
that if hemp and flax could be relieved of 
their wood without rotting, the fibres would 
be of a superior quality ; and for this pur- 
pose many contrivances were made ia 
England, in France, and afterwards in the 
United States, (the Americans falling into 
the same error,) but experience has showa 
them, that owing to the vegetable gum 
which remains, even if the cleaning from 








wood had been perfect, such hemp is an 
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entirely useless article, from its determina” 
tion to ferment and decay when exposed to th® 
weather, and to dry-rot wnder other circum 
stances. ‘The dew-rotted hemp of Kentucky: 
has the same quality, but to a much less 
extent, owing to its having undergone a 
artial fermentation ; it contains neverthe- 
ess a large portion of the gum, which ren- 
ders it comparatively uséless for cordage 
and other substantial purposes. The effect 
of this gum in tarred cordage is, that the 
gum does not become saturated with the 
tar, and prevents the tar from penetrating 
the fibres ; and is ever after absorbing the 
oily portion of the tar, and leaves.a disen- 
gaged rosin: the fibres after a few months 
assume a husky and tender character. 

Itis not the intention of the writer, in 
this article to give his complete system of 
the Preparation of Hemp and Flax, as ap- 
plicable to fine purposes ; but to state in as 
concise a manner as possible, the process 
best adapted to the present cultivation and 
use of these articles in the United States. 
It is indeed a lamentable fact, that this 
country with its extensive territory, and a 
soil perhaps better calculated for the pro- 
duction of hemp than any other on earth, 
should not be able to supply her ecommerce 
with that article, of a quality suitable for 
the purpose. And still more humiliating, 
that this defect should arise, in a great 
measure, from ignorance and want of enter- 
prize. The writer will here for a moment 
set aside his own favorite process, which 
is a matter of pecuniary interest to himself, 
and say to the grower, water-rot your hemp- 
handle it well—take from it a small portion 
of the tow, and you have an article that 
will compete with the best Russian hemp. 
Make the tow into bagging and bale-ropes, 
and you will need no protective duty. ill 
the grower of hemp and manufacturer of 
bagging in the United States, reflect for a 
moment on the subject of proteetion? Is it 
reasonable, would it be judicious to pro- 
tect him to an extent that would enable him 
to continue in spotling the best hemp in the 
world by bad preparation, so that it is fit 
for nothing but cotton bagging, in which 
form it must compete with the * breaktow” 
of Russia and * juit”’ of India, articles that 
are fit for nothing else, and the former of 
which must be produced and sold no matter 
at what price ? 

We confess we were much surprised at 
the expression of a gentleman of Kentucky, 
alike renowned for his intelligence, public 
spirit, and statesmanlike patriotism-—“* Our 

emp,” he exclaimed, ** is only fit for bag- 
ging and bale-rope ; it answers well for that 
and that is all we ask or expect from it !”’ 








| 


We will say in answer to this, that in that 
case, we must expect and ask but a very 
small price, as is evident from the accumu- 
lations of tow and other rough materials in 
foreign countries, and which are now fiow- 
ing to this from every direction. 

SANDS OLCOTT. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

We are confident that nothing could be 
more acceptable to our feiders, than such 
an article as this, on so important a subject ; 
and Mr. Olcott has our hearty thanks for 
his ready acquiescence in our request, to 
give us a sketch of his method and its re- 
sults and advantages. But well as he has 
treated his subject, the beautiful specimens 
of Hlemp and Flax prepared by him, and left 
at our office, say more in favor of his system 
than anything that can be written. The 
water-rotting of hemp is exciting great in- 
terest amongst the farmers of Ky. The 
efforts made in the South to do away with 
the use of domestic bagging and bale-rope— 
some of the planters having even gone the 
length of baling their cotton in thin cotton- 
wood boards, bound together with hoops ! 
The Scotch and Russia articles, spoken of 
hy Mr, Olcott, made of tow, having also 
lately been used to a great extent, together 
with the experiments recently made at the 
Navy-yard, proving incontestibly, that the 
hemp of Kentucky and Missouri, properly 
prepared is infinitely superior to that of any 
foreign growth; ought to be convincing 
proofs to the hemp growers of the West, 
that that article can be turned to much bet- 
ter and more profitable uses than the mere 
manufacture of cotton bagging. ‘There is 
also the additional fact of the bagging, when 
removed from the bales in England, bein 
there unravelled, made into different usefi 
fabrics and resold to us at a handsome pro- 
fit. It is a crop too profitable to be thrown 
aside.—In the report of the V. President of 
the 13th district, before.the Ky. State Ag- 
rieultural Society, we find it stated, that 


“ Under ordinary circumstances, in that district, hemp, 
at the price of $6,00 per 100 wt. pays the farmer $42, 
for the rent of one acre of land and the expense of culti- 
vation—a business, considering all circumstances, fully 
equal, if not superior to the Cultivation of cotton.” 


Now, that it is proved beyond a doubt, 
that machinery can be applied to preparing 
it for the market, taking the place of the la- 
borious and inefficient hand-breaking pro- 
cess, it becomes of importance also to the 
farmers of Ohio and Indiana. Mr. Olcott 
proposes purchasing the hemp as it leaves 
the field—being merely cut, sun-dried and 
made up into bundles, and delivered any- 
where on the Ohio or Licking rivers. He 
wilt be pleased to answer any enquiries that 
may be put to him. T. As 
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J/Egeria Evxitiosa. 








In this condition it is active and vigi- 
lant, concealing itself during the day, 
: in cracks or crevices, al:out the trees, 
Fig. ; Ae ooeeg in the winged ee. .||fences or other secure places, and at 
0 3 Follicle of the Pupa state, night issuing forth to fulfill its vocations, 
«© 4 Evxuvia or case of the Pupa. and prepare for propagating a new gen- 

, eration of the grub. 


For the Western Farmer and Gardener. - While in the moth-state, the sexes 


Among the causes of the premature|| differ so much in appearance, that a su- 
decay of the Peach-Tree, the depreda-| perficial observer might mistake them 
tions of this insect, is the principle one. || for distinct species. 

In the tarva or grub-form, the body|| The female soon commences deposi- 
of this worm is of a whitish color, and||ting her eggs upon the bark of the tree 
its head reddish brown. Its length at//just above the surface of the ground, 
maturity, is about three-fourths of anj|/and completes the process before the 
inch. , close of September, when she, as well 

It commences its destructive career|| as the male dies. 
soon after it has hatched from the egg,|! It is said, that in some instances she 
and enters the tree, probably through'/deposits not less than three hundred 
the tender bark, under the surface of)'eggs upon one tree. The egg is oblong- 
the soil. From thence, it first works) oval, dull-yellow, and so small as to be 
downwards in the root, until the early|/only just observable by the naked eye. 
part of the ensuing summer, when it /It hatches into a minute grub in eight 
directs its course upwards, towards the ‘or ten days. The young progeny 
body of the tree, by excavating a chan-| then perforates the tender bark of the 
nel, as it progresses, between the bark trees, beneath the surface of the earth, 
and wood. in the manner alreatly suggested. 

Having attained its full size in the} ‘Thesé several changes, constitute its 
Larva or Grub-form, it next passes in- annual routine of transformation, and 
to the Pupa state, between the firstand they usually occur at the periods men- 
the middle of July. At that time, it tioned; yet there are individuals that 
may be discovered, close to the trunk 'do not conform to the general rule, but 
of the tree, enveloped in its follicle, and undergo the changes earlier or later, 
surrounded by a large accumulation of according to circumstances ; and it is 
gum; that oozes out of its desiccated probable that there are a few females 
channel in the root. In this,the Pupa depositing their eggs during most, or 
state, it continues until the latter part of all of the summer months. 

July, or the beginning of August, when | A detailed account of the habits, and 
it again changes into the moth, winged, scientific characters of the geria, a8 
or perfect state. | well as of the means that are sometimes 


JEgeria Exitiosa, 


OR PEACH-TREE WORM. 
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employed to prevent its depredations, 
jscontained in Mr. Say’s ** American 
Entemology,’’ Vol. IL., which your 
readers will do well to consult.* 

A knowledge of the habits of noxious 
or troublesome insects, will many times 
enable us to devise methods for their 
counteraction. In the instance of this 
insect, a very simple remedy to _pre- 
yent its depredations has been suggest- 
ed, and I am happy to say that experi- 
ence has, to some extent, confirmed its 
efficacy. 

The A%geria in its perfect or winged 
state, is closely allied to the moth fami- 
ly. ‘The fact is probably universally 
known, that aromatic oils of all kinds 
are peculiarly offensive to that family 
of insects. Every house-wife knows 
that a quantity of Camphor, Turpentine, 
oil of Tansy, or Tobacco, placed in her 
drawers, containing woolen clothes, will 
effectually preserve them from attacks 
of the common moth. 

It is evident that the same plan, un- 
der some form, may be employed to 
repel from the peach tree the # geria, 
inits moth state ; and it is only in that 
state in which it deposits ites eggs. 

Tobacco, sulphur and coal-ashes have 
been tried with partial success—but 
they are temporary, and require to be 
often replaced. 

Tansy and wormwood contain large 
quantities of essential oil, which is pe- 
culiarly offensive to this insect; and it 
is found, that if the body of the peach 
{ree be surrounded by half a dozen 


——a 





*Meerta exitiosa—Description. Male. 
Body, steel-blue : antennz ciliated on the 
inner side, black, with a tinge of blue: pai- 
pt beneath, yellow: head with a band at 
base, hoth above and beneath, pale yellow : 
eyes black-brown: thorax with two pale 
yellow longitudinal lines, and a transverse 
one behind, interrupted above, and a spot 
of the same color, beneath the origin-of the 
wings: wings hyaline, nervures and mar- 
gin steel-blue,—which is more dilated on 
the costal margin, and on the anastomosing 
band of the superior wings ; feet steel-blue, 
the coxz, two bands on the tibiz including 
the spines, incisures of the posterior tarsi, 
and anterior tarsi behind, pale yellow : abdv- 
men with two very narrow pale yellow 





— ——== 
sprouts of either of these vegetables, it 
will be perfectly secured against the 
approaches of this destructive enemy. 

They should be planted out in the 
spring, nearly in contact with the body 
of the tree, and so as to surround it, 
During the summer they should be eul- 
tivated, and kept free from grass. In 
this way they form a permanent and 
successful means of defence against the 
insect that has nearly exterminated the 
peach tree from many sections of the 
country. 

It is probable the Chanipodium an- 
thelminticum, the plant that furnishes 
the wormseed-oil, and perhaps some 
other bitter and aromatic vegetables, 
would answer equally well. 

The Hon. Reuben Wood first sug- 
gested this method to me, several years 
since, and I have tested it myself, to a 
limited extent.. During the last sum- 
mer I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
successful result of it, on a more ex- 
tended scale, at his farm, a few miles 
from Cleveland. Large and healthy 
peach trees were standing in his garden, 
that had remained exempt from any 
attacks of the worm for a number of 
years—duting which time they had 
been carefully surrounded either with 
tansy or wormwood; at the same time, 
other trees, in the same garden, and 
very contiguous, Jeft unprotected, were 
rapidly declining, with their roots per- 
forated in all directions by the worm. 

It is probably unnecessary to add, 
that these means will act as a prevention 





the other on the middle. fai/ fringed, the 
fringe margined each side with white. 
Femate. Body very dark steel-blue, 
with a tinge of purple: antennz destitute 
of cillie : palpi beneath, black : thoraz im- 
maculate: superior wings steel-blue, with- 
out any hyaline spot: inferior —~ hya- 
line, with an opaque ‘margin and longitu- 
dinal line; the-latter and the costal margin 
are dilated: tergum with the fifth segment 
bright reddish—fulvous. 

Pura with two semifascia of spines upon 
each of the segments, excepting the three 
terminal ones, which have a single row 
only. 

OLLICLE brown, oblong-oval, composed 
of small pieces of bark and earth, closely 








bands, one of which is near the base, and 


connected together by the web of the animal. 
saY. 
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Sugar Beet. 
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against the insect, only while it is in the { 


winged state. They will not affect the 
larva or the pupa. . 

Nor will the Horticulturist expect 
them to preserve his peach trees against 
attacks of the vellows, the evil effects 
of a bad soil, or the injurious impres- 
sions of extreme cold weather while the 
wood is immature. 

JARED P. KIRTLAND. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 22d, 1841. 





Sugar Beet, 


Messrs. Editors -—At your request, I send 
you my mode of cultivating the Sugar Beet; 
also, my opinion of them as food for cattle. 
As much has already been said in favor of 
the beet, if you should not think my few 
remarks worth a place in your useful work, 
just lay them aside. 

In 1839, having heard much said about 
the beet as food for cattle, I concluded to 
try a few of them, and purchased half a 
ib. of seed, for which I paid $1, ‘These 
seed I planted on about } of an acre of 
ground. The land had been broken up in 
the fall, being a piece of meadow; was 
ploughed again in the latter part of April, 
well harrowed and furrowed, set three feet 
apart, as shallow as possible with a light 
plough. In these furrows the seeds were 
dropped, about8 or 10 inches apart, by hand. 
Small boys may drop them, by giving them 
a stick as a measure of the distance to put 
them. As soon as they-were large enough, 
I had them thinned and transplanted—many 
of the seed producing two or three plants ; 
but the transplanting did but little good. 
From this } of an acre, I obtained 150 
bushels, many of them weighing from 10 
to 13 Ibs, and some as high as 18 lbs. 

I exhibited some of them at the Agricul- 
tural fair of Hamilton co., and received as 
a premium on them, a pair of silver sugar 
tongs. Wishing to give the beet a fair test 
as food for cattle, | commenced in Novem- 
ber feeding an ox upon them which had 
been used in the yoke unti] spring, but re- 
ceiving an injury in one of his feet, I de- 
termined to make a beef of him. He had 
run upon pasture during the summer, but 
was lean when I commenced feeding him. 
I fed him principally upon the beet, giving 
him occasionally, by way of achange, a feed 
of corn or potatoes, with some long food ; 
killed him the last of February, and obtain- 
ed from him of nett tallow, 100 Ibs. 


The beef was pronounced by good judges } 











who eat of it, to be of a very superior quali 
tv. The balance of my beets I fed to my 
milch cows, which immediately showedan 
increase in quantity, as well as an improve 
ment in the quality of the milk. As soon 
as my best beets were gone, not havin 
enough to last all the winter, I resorted to 
slop and other food again; and a chan 
for the worse was very soon percep tite 
Being thus encouraged in my first erop,] 
concluded to try a seeond. Last spring] 
procured 14 bs of the French Sugar Bee 
seed, for which. 1 paid $2 25. I then 
ploughed 7 of an acre of land, of a good 
quality, without putting any manure, dov- 
ble the common depth of ploughing, by 
running twice in the same furrow; har. 
rowed it well, and laid it off 24 feet wide; 
soaked the seed 36 hours in warm water, 
which I find much advances their vegeta 
tion. I planted in the latter part of April, 
in drills, putting the seed from 8 to 10 inches 
apart, covering about 1 inch deep. As 
soon as they came up, I procured a few 
more seed and replanted where they were 
missing—believing this to be a better plan 
than transplanting—thinning at the same 
time where the seed had produced more 
than one plant. As soon as they required 
working I passed a small shovel plough 
between each row, and followed with hoes, 
taking out all grass or weeds that happened 
to be left by the plough. _ In a short time 
they so shaded the ground, that they only 
required the earth to be stirred oceasionally 
by the plough. As to the time of pulling 
them, we should be governed entirely by 
the season; they will bear sharp ‘frosts, 
but are injured by the ground’s freezing. 
Many were injured last fall, by being left 
in the ground too late. 

I obtained last fall, from this ? of an acre 
of land, over 600 bushels of beets, which! 
had packed away in my cellar as _ close as 
possible, leaving the dirt upon them that 
might stick after handling. I have no doubt 
but they may be kept, by burying them out 
just as you would the Irish potato, From 
these beets, with some Jong food, such as 
clover, hay and straw, I have been able to 
keep my stock in much finer condition this 
winter, without the aid of either corn or 
slop—obtain more milk, of a richer and 
finer flavor and producing more butter to the 
aunts quantity, than 1 was formerly able to 

0. ? 

My mode of feeding them, is to cut them 
up just as you would pumpkins, in suitable 
sizes for cattle to eat them. 

l am of opinion, that where cows are 
plentifully fed upon the beet, they will pro 
duce if not quite as much milk, as much 
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batter and of an equal if not superior quali- 

ty, as they will upon the luxuriant pastures 

of May. J. T. BERRY. 
Fairfield, Ky., March 10th, 1541. 


Here we have, what we would al- 
ways be pleased_to have sent to us, ac- 
tual facts, and successful results. We 
see that some of the eastern agricultural 
works condemn the sugar beet in toto, 


as food for stock, because it did not} 


succeed in theirclimate! ‘Through the 
West,. we have had the most favorable 
results from every experiment, where 
aproper course ef cultivation has been 
pursued. We would most earnestly 
urge it upon every farmer in the great 
valley to raise, this season, a good patch’ 
of sugar beet. Aye 

+ Manure in the furrow will be found 
to repay the cost and labor seven-fold. 
One foot apart in the row is quite near 
enough. ‘Take a piece of two-inch 
plank, describe a circle on it of three 
feet in circumference; cut it off neatly, 
so us to form a wheel of that size; in 
the edge of that wheel, insert three pegs, 
one inch in diameter, and three inches 
long, at equal distances from each other ; 
in the centre fix an axle, to which at- 
tach a forked stick, so that it will run 
freely—and ‘a boy by trundling this} 
wheel along the furrow, will mark off 
the holes in which to drop the seed, 
with ten times the rapidity at which. it 
can be done with a gage in one hand 
and the seed in the other. ~~. T. A. 





with ** bashful maiden modesty,” retire 
to the shady nook, and, unseen, load 
the air with fragrance,—some 


Spread their gay petals to the noon-day sun’ 


And draw new vigor from his scorching beams" 


Others droop and die beneath his influ- 
ence, to be succeeded by a new proge- 
ny, transitory as themselves. 

Of the cultivation of many varieties 
I speak from experience ; where I have 
not had this advantage, I have referred 
to that of my friends, or to some good 
author. ‘Those who desire to forward 
some of the more tender and delicate 
kinds, may do so by sowing them on a 
hot-bed in March or beginning of April ; 
and as the management of these beds is 
generally attended with a litte difficulty 
to the inexperienced, I shall give a few 
short directions. 

The bed having been prepared, as 
you directed last month, and the heat 
up to the proper temperature, which 
generally requires three or four days, 
you may proceed to cover it with six 
or eight inches of fine, light, garden 
soil; when this covering is heated 
through, the seeds may be sown. If 
but a few plants of exch variety are 
wanted, a good mode is to sow them in 
drills across the bed ; the depth to which 
they-are covered must be regulated main- 
ly by the size of the seed, many of the 
smaller kinds« succeeding better by 
merely placing them on the surface ; 
the larger may vary from an eighth of 





Annual Flowers. 


As the season approaches when the 
lovers of Flora begin to make prepara- 
tion for the ensuing summer, a few 
plain hints on the cultivation of the 
more easily raised annuals, may be ac- 
ceptable té your readers ; and certainly 
no department of flori-culture more 
amply repays the little care they exact 
at the hands of the amateur, than these 
“short-lived beauties.””—Infinite in va- 
riety—some seem to claim our admi- 
ration as their lawful due, and lift their: 
gaudy heads, with qneenly~ dignity 
above their more humble companions— 








an inch to an inch. Give occasionally 
a gentle sprinkling of water, from a 
watering pot with-# fine rose, until they 
come up; care must now be taken to 
let them have air whenever the weather 
will permit to’ prevent them damping 
off, and on pleasant days the sash may 
bé entirely removed for an hour or two 
at midday. . Where they crowd too 
much, thin them out, giving plenty of 
room for a free circulation amongst 
them. The frames must be covered at 
night with matting or straw, should 
there be any danger of frost. As they 
inerease in size, continue to pull up the 
smallést and weakest; and as fast as the 
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exposure. They may generally be 
transplanted to the open ground, in May 
or early in June, In place of sowing 
them immediately on the soil, some 
sow in pots, and place these on the hot- 
bed. 

As no uniform mode of culture will 
answer for all varieties, I shall notice a 
few of the.most generally admired, as 
well as some not much known, but 
which are worth attention. “94 

Aster Chinensis: (China Asters.) 
These are seldom seen in this vicinity 
in the perfection they admit of. Crowd- 
ed together in vases, or left to grow as 
they may chance to spring up from the 
soil; the flowers are generally diminu- 
tive in size and fewinnumber. Culti- 
vated im pots, there should never be 
more than one permitted to grow in 
each ; when they have made five or six 
rough leaves in the hot-bed, .they may 
be transplanted into four inch pots, in a 
light rich compost, and placed in a situ- 
ation secure from frost: in three or 
four weeks, shift them into pots about 
an inch larger, and as soon as the 
weather will _permit, expose them to 
the open air in a sunny situation. - In a 
month or six weeks they will require to 
be again repotted into six or seven 
inch pots, in a stronger soil. Tie’ up 
the branches carefully to sticks, and 
give them a regular supply of -water. 
The quilled varieties should always be 
selected. When the seeds are sown in 
May or June, and the plants treated inthe 
same way, they are a beautiful ornament 
for the parlor window in fall and winter. 

Mimosa Sensitiva: (Sensitive plant.) 
To briug this interesting exotic to per- 
fection, the seeds should be sown in 
rich, light soil, on a hot-bed; when 
they have made a few leaves, pot them 
off singly, and keep them under. glass 
until the last.of May. Soaking the 


seeds in water, a few hours previous to} 


planting, greatly hastens their vegeta- 
tion. 


Gomphrena Globosa: (Globe Ama-; 


ranthus.)-- The seeds should be divest- 
ed of their down, and soaked in milk- 


hot-bed, and when the plants are of 
sufficient size, transplant singly into 
small pots, in a very rich, light soil, 
well decayed; manure and black leaf. 
mould from the woods, with but a small 
proportion of loam, answers the purpose 
well; repotas often as the roots are 
observed to protrude themselves be- 
tween the ball of earth and the pot; if 
desired, they may be turned out into 
the border about the middle of May; 
after they have attained some size, they 
like a good supply of water. ~ 
Delphinium °(l.arkspur.) _ This 
should always be sown in the fall, ani 
the bed be slightly covered with leaves 
‘during winter. The seeds must be 
placed where they are intended to re- 
main; for, like the poppy, it will not 
bear transplanting. 

Reseda Odorata: (Mignonette.) This 
fragrant annual, like the larkspur, never 
arrives at full perfection when sown in 
spring. ‘The seeds should be placed 
in pots of light earth in August or Sep- 
tember, and when they come up should 
be well thinned out. Keep them from 
the frost during winter, and water spar 
ingly. ~ 

Schizanthus Pinnatus: (W ing-leaved 
Schizanthus.) This beautiful annual 
may be successfully sown at any sea 
son ; if in winter or early in spring, the 
pots should be placed in a moderate 
hot-bed; they require a light sandy 
loam, frequent repotting and good drain- 
age. The greatest caution is necessaty. 
in watering: they should never have a 
supply, until they begin to flag a little 
for want of it. 

Clarkia Pulchella: (Beautiful Clar- 
kia.) ‘Fhe seeds of this hardy annual 
should remain in the ground all winter, 
to bring it to perfection ; but it may be 
sown in April or May in the open bor- 
der: a light loam without any manure 
suits it best. 

Petunia. There are few plants more 
desirable than the petunia. Of easy 
culture—its profusion of gay blossoms 
| decorate the garden, until destroyed by 
frost. ‘The seeds may be forwarded in 





warm water ten or twelve hours, pre- 
vious to planting; place the pots’in a 





| a hot-bed, and the young plants placed 
in the open ground in May. Or they 
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may be trained to a frame in pots. ‘They 
like a light, rich soil, and warm situa- 
tion. As the branches extend in the 
open ground, they should be pegged 
down at intervals, with a forked stick, 
and have a little soil thrown over them ; 
this causes them to‘strike néw roots 
and imparts additional strength. 

Gillia tri-color : (‘Three-colored Gil- 
Jia.) The gillia, when grown in pots 
and suffered to hang over the sides 
carelessly, is peculiarly beautiful. Light, 
rich vegetable mould and sand is the 
most appropriate soil. It may be sown 
in the open garden in April or May; a 
situation should be chosen which is not 
manured, and which is shaded from the 
sun the greater part of the day. 

Nigella Hispanica : (Spanish Nigel- 
la.) The seeds of this fine annual, 
should be sown about the middle of 
May, in a rich, light soil, in-the open 
ground, where they are to remain, as 
they will not bear transplanting. The 
young plants should be thinned out to 
six or eight inches apart. 

A CINCINNATI AMATEUR. 





Calture of the Rhubarb and Straw- 
berry. 


Messrs. Editors—As I have cultiva- 
ted both Srawberries and Rhubarb for 
about ten years, I thought a few hints 
on their cultivation might be acceptable 
to some of: your readers, if they will 
take them in a rough way, 

The Strawberry I have mostly culti- 
vated is the Hudson. I plantany time 
from the first of April, till they are in 
I, one year, planted 25 square 
roods of ground ; the plants were all in 
bloom when set out; and the next 
year I picked 38 bushels, and there 
were fully 10 bushels left on the vines. 

I plant them in this way—first plough 
or spade the ground ; harrow it smooth ; 
then strain a line on one side nine inches 
from the edge, and plant a row from 
twelve to fifteen inches apart; then 
move the’ line eighteen inches, and 
plant anothér row; then move it three 
feet, and again eighteen inches—and so 


—_— 





go over and put one male plant every 
six feet, between the two rows. Keep 
them clear of weeds through the sum- 
mer, and let them’ spread as much as 
they will. — 

In the fall dress out the walks eigh- 
teen inches wide, which will leave the 
beds three feet wide ; and when it sets 
in cold, give them a light covering of 
straw ; rake it off in the spring. You 
may then expecta full crop. It is best 
to makea new bed once in two or three 
years. ' 





—— — 
a 
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When I first began to cultivate the 
Rhubarb or Pie Plant, about ten years 
ago, twenty bunches would supply the 
Cincinnati market. There are now 
two or three wagon loads a day sold in 
the season of it. I have for some years 
cultivated nearly an acre of it. 

It grows best in a deep rich soil, 
rather inclining to moisture. I manure 
the ground well; plough it deep ; har- 
row it smooth; then furrow it off four 
feet and a half apart; set the roots in 
the furrow thee feet apart; cover the 
crowns about two inches with earth, and 
keep it clean through the summer with 
the plough and hoe. 

One or two dozen plants are enough 
for a large family. I have grown the 
Mammoth Rhubarb with leaves three 
feet in. diameter, the foot stalk weigh- 
ing a pound: one stalk was enough for 
a large pie. S. S. JACKSON. 
Green Township, March 11, 1841. 


Mr. Jackson has our thanks for the 
above; it is just. the sort of article we 
want—plain, practical, and business-like. 
Mr. J.’s experience enables him to write 
such to good advantage, and we are glad 
he has taken pen in hand. His neat-es- 
tablishment, about. five miles from town, 
will soon well repay a ride to it—it is laid 
out and cultivated with great taste, and 
contains one of the best collections of 
choice plants in the west. 


oo 





The Bee--No. IV. 
In my last article on the Bee, at page 
63, I described the subtended hive, 
recommended its adoption, and partly 


explained its use. 
To those who have bees in the old, 








on till the ground is planted. 1 then} 
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clumsy boxes or gums in common use, ||are not inclined to sting when swarm. 
I would recommend thé economy of|ling, if gently handled, yet a chance. 
allowing them to remain as they are, and |jsting inflicted on a tender place, will 
not attempt to drive, but save the young || discompose the most firm, and probably 
swarms, as they. come off; in boxes on||occasion twenty more—for it is wel] 
the subtended plan. The old gums|/known, that the odor of the poison js 
ought to be carefully examined and|jvery strong, and immediately percepti- 
repaired, as well as circumstances will || ble to the begs, having. a most irritating 
permit, turning them up and removing || effect upon them. If the outsides of the 
all appearance of the moth, and cutting || boxes have not been painted sufficiently 
away the old, black empty comb. The|jlong to allow the smell of the oil to 
bees will thus have some space afforded || dissipate, it will be welk to rub it over, 











them, where they require and want it, ||imside and out, with some sweet herb, 


and will throw off stronger swarms inJ||such as balm, or even with hickory 
consequence. Early in May, if the|/leaves, which will make them better 
season be favorable, they will»begin to | satisfied with their quarters. So soon 
throw off their first swarms—varying||as they seem to be somewhat settled, 
as to time in different locations. In| place them on a table or stand of some 
the mean time, preparations ought to || kind, to allow the stragglers to collect; 
be made for their reception in the apiary; ||and in the evening set them or their 
the hives and stands should be got/|stand in the apiary. 

White clover and mignonette have 
shed answering very well, so arranged || always’ seemed to me to pay a hand- 
as that they shall not be exposed to the | some profit, as affording food for bees, 


- full blaze of the hot summer’s sun. A_||on the space they occupy and the trou 


few trees in front, of a moderate growth, || ble incurred. 
and trimmed up sufficiently to prevent|} Aboutthe 15th of April, I will issue 
the bees being entangled in the branches, || a little work devoted to this subject, 
in returning loaded to the hive, will be|| entitled ‘* Bee-breeding in the West,” 
found of great assistance in swarming}} containing much more extended par- 
as the bees will almost invariably settle || ticulars of the management of this in- 
on them, and remain from fifteen min- || sect, on the plan of the subtended hive; 
utes to an hour, affording abundance of|| as also their protection from the moth, 
time for saving them, if the proprietor | and the other enemies they have tocon- 
has every-thing ready. But if they are|/tend with, here-in the west. My aim 
allowed to go off a second time, there is || has been to issue a useful’ and cheap 
litle or no hope of saving them. Allthe || work, adapted to the necessities of our 
noise usually made by beating tin-pans, || farmers—avoiding technicalities, and 
ringing bells, ete: etc., is perfectly use- || bringing the subject within the compre- 
less; though it-may sometimes happen jj hension of all. : T. ds 
on avery clear, warm day, that they =— 
will show an unwillingness to settle, in Rs chet eer ctmmah lal. x: 

which case they may be induced to do|| Dr. S. Martin’s pigs at 4 months old, 
80, by casting’a few ladles full of water|| weighed as. follows: 
amongst them, and even by firingagun|} ‘1. Bernice - - 185 Ibs. 
near—the concussion throwing theminto|| 2. Bertha, - - 174 “ 
confusion, and inducing them to settle. || I am satisfied the Dr. will beat me 
When they are all quiet, take a box, /|}so far, that I will be pretty well con- 
the holes in the top of which have been || tented if my pigs weigh half as much 
carefully plugged up, and after seeing || as his, the day they are 6 months old; 
that it is clean and ‘sweet, shake or|} however, I think mine are very superior, 
sweep the young swarm gently into it. || and I hope to be able to give a full de- 
The face and hands ought to be protect-|| scription of them all with their weights 
ed by a veil and gloves ; for though bees | in the April No. of the Agriculturist. 


T. FANNING. 
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a The Grape. 


Here we’ have a sketch ‘of the mode 
of pruning and training the Vine, as 
practised in the vineyards of this vicin-| 
ity—not carried out to its full extent, 
which the space we can afford will not 
allow of; still it will be sufficient .to 
explain the system to those who have 
never seen it practised. ‘The vines are 
represented as in full leaf and bearing, 
and after the young wood of that season 
had partially made its growth. 

_ Now is the time to prepare the cut- 
tings, and to make new plantations of 
the vine. 

The first things to be considered, are 
the proper location of the vineyard, and 
the preparation of the ground. 

We have made a practise of visiting 
every vineyard within our reach, and 
have remarked that those situated on the 


borne the most certain and abundant 
crops, and we believe, as well ripened. 
The warm, unseasonable weather that 
we almost invariably have in February 
and March, starts the flow of sap in 
those vines on a southern exposure, and 
throws them too soon into leaf and blos- 
som, which are almost al ways destroyed 


by the frosts in the end of April or first 





few days of May. So it is, too, wien 
the peach and the early apples, ete. | 





<< i 


There is no danger of the fruit not 
ripening, in a northern exposure—we 
have rarely the slightest lack of sun 
and héat at that season! The hill tops 
are preferred, for various reasons—not 
the least satisfactory of which is, that 
it is the most profitable use to which 
they can be put. A moderately rich 
loam, on a clay subsoil, with a sub- 
stratum of limestone, has always seemed 
to us the soil best adapted to the pro- 
duction of sure crops of fruit. Inrich 
bottom land the vine itself grows with 
much greater rapidity, but the fruit is 
apttomildew. Where practicable, the 
ground ought to be trenched with the 
spade, at least two spits deep—thus 
securing the rich surface soil at a depth 
which secures it from washing. If 
this can not be done, and the ground 
was not ploughed to a sufficient depth 
last fall, let it now be double ploughed; 
running-two ploughs in the same fur- 
row, one behind the other—and let this 
be done as soon as possible, 

The next thing to be considered is to 
procure good, well-ripened, properly 
prepared cuttings, and frwe to their 
kind. On this depends the main suc- 
cess of the vineyard. They are formed 
of the wood of last season’s growth, cut 
square immediately aboye and below a 





joint; and from fifteen to eighteen inches 
long. Let them be prepared before the 
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sap begins to flow, and buried in a cool 
cellar. If they have. to be carried any 
distance, they .ought to be carefully 
packed in moss. In thé mean time let 
the holes be dug for their reception, 18 
or 20 inches in diameter, and about the 
same in depth. About the middle of 
April,after soaking the cuttings 24 hours 
in a tub of rain water, plant them out, 
two in a hole, at opposite sides, and at 
such a depth as to allow two buds only 
to appear above ground—fill up the 
hole with rich, light mould; if some- 
what sandy,so much the better. Tread 
the mould firmly at the bage of the cut- 
ting, and moderately so along its whole 
length. If planted along a trellis, about 
five feet from plant to plant, is a good 
distance. If in a continued and regu- 
lar vineyard, the rows may be six feet 
apart, and the plants three feet from each 
other in the row; this ailows of the straw- 
berry being cultivated between the vines, 
which notonly keeps the soil from wash- 
ingon ahill side, but will more than pay 
A row 
of sugar beet or of potatoes may be 
grown between each row, the first sea- 
son. : . 

We will return to the after treatment 
in a subsequent number. | T. A. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
On Pruning young Fruit Trees, 


Young trees suffer very much from 
inattention and bad pruning, in the 
early stages of their growth, which has 
a most injurious effect on their future 
condition. In pruning young trees, the 
principal object is to form a tree witha 
handsome head on a good, clean, strong 
stem. One common error in pruning, 
is to prune too close the first {wo years 
from the bud or graft;—another bad 
practice is not to prune at all. In the 
first case the common practice is, to cut 
off all the side branches close to the 
main stem, not even leaving the large 
leaf at the base of the branch: the error 
in this system is, the tree is drawn up 
with a long slender stem without sufh- 
cient strength to support the head to 





[ 








be formed the next year. The nex; 
spring the common practice is to rub 
off all shoots as soon as they appear, 
except such as are wanted to form the 
head, which throws all the sap into the 
top of the tree, tausing it to form a head 
too large and heavy for the stem to sup. 
port, greatly to the injury of the tree, 
In allowing trees to grow without prun. 
ing, they make much useless wood, 
which has to be cut away, often leaving 
the tree but an apology for what it 
would have been under good manage. 
ment. Trees grown in this manner 
seldom form handsome heads or a good 
leading shoot. In managing young 
trees, | begin to.prune in the following 
manner: On the first rising of the sap 
in the spring, the first thing is to head 
down all-trees budded the fall before, 
within three or four inches of the bud,* 
and to graft such stocks as are intended 
for that purpose. As soon as the buds 
begin to start, I look over them and rub 
off all shoots that appear on the stalk, 
As soon as the bud has grown six or 
eight inches, I tie it to the portion of 
the stalk left for that purpose. T'ying 
the buds to the stalks protects them from 
being blown out by high winds, and 
makes them form straight stems. As 
the tree advances in growth, I begin to 
prune by cutting the side branches off 
at three or four inches from the main 
stem, being always careful not to injure 
the large leaf at the base of the branch. 
By allowing a part of the side shoot 
and the leaves to remain, they draw up 
a portion of sap, which they elaborate, 
and transmit woody matter into the 
stem, strengthening and giving it a due 
proportion. If atree is pruned close to 
the stem, all the sap must pass into the 
top of the tree, to be elaborated by the 
leaves, the consequence is, the tree 
makes a head too large for the stem to 
support, and is liable to be bent and 
twisted about by every storm of wind 
and rain, much to its injury. The 
more leaves and branches a tree has the 
more sap itelaborates, and consequently 


*The part of the stock left ‘above the bud 
should be cut close to it, about the middle 
of August. 
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forms more woody matter in the stem, 
therefore the advantage ofleaving the side 
shoots must be a great benefit to the tree. 
If the trees are intended for sale or to 
plant out in the fall or spring, it is a 
good plan to prune close to the stem, 
about the first of September, or.as soon 
as the tree-has finished its: summer’s 
growth; but if they are to remain in the 
nursery another year, it will be better 
to let them retain their side shoots till 
spring. ‘The second year they may be 
pruned close to the stem, if it is of suf- 
ficient stiength to support alarge head; 
if the stem is weak and slender, it is 
well to leave a few side shoots on the 
lower part of it, but.care must be taken 
not to let them take sap enough from 
the tree to impoverish the head. ‘This 
can be done by keeping the shoots 
shortened often, and as soon as the tree 
has gained sufficient strength they may 
be cut away. I. SAYERS. . 
‘Cincinnati, March 1, 1841. 
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The Kitchen and Flower Garden-- 
The Shrubbery and the Orchard, 

This heading embtaces a wide field, 
and one that can by no means be occu- 
pied in a single chapter—but the appro- 
priate work for the month, in each de- 
partment, may be treated of at sufficient 
length. Our readers must not expect 
us to inferm those of them, who are al- 


early cabbage, lettuce, cress, radish, 
turnips, peas, celery, tomato, and sow 
them as soon as possible ; some of these 
may require protection while severe 
frosts contihue. 


Dress beds of asparagus, rhubarb, — 


artichoke, sea-kale, &c. 
» Sow full crops of onions, parsnips, 
carrots, asparagus, rhubarb, sea-kale, 
leek, parsley, salsify, spinachy &c. 
Plant’early corn, potatoes, artichokes, 
rhubarb, cabbage and turnips for early 
greens. Make permanent asparagus 
beds.. Towards the end of April, plant 
beans, cucumbers, melons, squash, 
inasturtiumn, beets, peas for succession, 
pumpkins, &c.---sow late kinds of broc- 
coli and cauliflower, cabbage for sum- 
mer use, celery for full crop, endive, 
and all the sweet, aromatic and medicinal 
herbs. Separate and transplant all kinds 
of perennial herb roots, such as mint, 
sage, &c. Besides the work of sow- 
ing and planting the various kinds of 
seeds above enumerated, all the strong- 
est plants of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
lettuce, must be taken from the hot-beds 
and frames, and transplanted into the 
regular beds in the open garden. At- 
tend to such other business in this de- 
partment as was left undone last month, 
and see that the garden-be kept neat 
and free fram weeds. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—The ground 





together ignorant on this subject, of all 
that is necessary they should know. 
Let them provide themselves with some 
such work .as McMahon’s, or better 
still for those with small gardens— 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant. We 
ean only remind them of the work need- 
fulto be done iu each month, with a 
very: short sketch of the best manner of 
doing it; and keep them instructed in 
all that is going on, in the way. of im- 
provement in the gardening world. 

If the garden was not well manured 
and dug over during the fa or winter, 
let it be done now as soon as possible, 
but not while the ground is too wet. 
Leave it rough until needed, in order to 
expose as much surface as possible to 
the action of the air and frost. Prepare 





ought to have heen prepared last fall ; but 
if not, let it have acareful digging now, 
adding some well-rotted manure. Let 
itbe laid out and planted with shrub 

bery, as taste may direct. In planting 
shrubs, be sure to get good plants, true 
to their kind ; have-them carefully taken’ 
up and as carefully replanted—not more 
than half an inch, or an inch deeper 
than they were before. See remarks 
on planting fruit trees in a former num- 
ber. Sow some of the more hardy annu- 
als towards the end of the month; and 
the fender, and half-hardy in pots or in a 
hot-bed. About the middle or end of 
April, plant out amaryllis formosissima, 
gladiolus psitacinna, tiger flowers, tu- 
beroses, and such other bulbs as may 
have been preserved dry through the 








afew beds, in a sheltered situation, for} winter. See article on the Dahlia, and 
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on the cultivation of annuals. ‘There 
are some annuals, which, though they 
should have been sown in the fall to 
come fo full perfection, will still do well 
sown now, 
‘T'HE ORCHARD-~ When those trees that 
require it, have not yet been pruned and 
cleaned, let it be done now. This is 
the proper season for planting all kinds 
of frvit trees, vines and shrubs. See 
article on the vine. Prune and plant 
currant bushes, gooseberry and Rasp- 
berry—the two former, if along the-bor- 
der, six feet apart; and if in a separate 
copartment, which is the better way, at 
about the same distance, that they may 
be tended between. ‘The raspberry, if 
in a separate copartment, may be plant- 
ed in rows six feet apart, and the plants 
two feet apart in the rows; to produce 
an abundance of fine fruit, they ought 
to be in a piece of good ground, and be 


well tended with the plough and. hoe. |. 


There-is no plant more tender or diffi- 
cult to transplantthan this. Iftakenup 
in-a cold, dry day, and their roots ex- 
posed one hour, there is- little hope of 
their doing well. Let them be careful- 
ly taken up, ina moist, dark day, and 
be immediately replanted. ‘The-Ohio 
ever-bearing is the finest variety ; and 
next to it, the red Antwerp and the native 
purple. Grafting may now.be perform- 
ed with safety and success. Cuttings 
and suckers should be planted ; as also 
fruit stones and kernels. See article on 
the strawberry. T. A. 





From the Magazine of Horticulture. 
On the Cultivation of the Dahlia, 


Agreeable to your desire, I send you 
a few remarks on the cultivation of- the 
dahlia: and, if you deem them of inter- 
est to your readers, you may imsert 
them in your valuable Magazine. 

This much esteemed flower, having 
been for many years 4 great favorite of 
mine, I have perhaps devoted .more 
time to its cultivation, and had oppor- 
tunities of seeing it planted in a greater 
variety of soils and situations than the 


without hesitation, I give you the resy} 
of my experience. 
I have invariably found the best ge. 
neral bloom upon those roots which 
were planted upon a moderately rich, 
sandy loam, in a cool situation—if , 
clay bottom, so much the more favor. 
able—as in hot and dry sitaations they 
do not suffer so much from drought, as 
those planted upon a gravelly or sandy 
bottom. 
Planting the roots upon a proper soil, 
near the margin of a river; or other 
large body of water, seems to me the 
best adapted to ensure a perfect bloom 
of this: exquisitely formed flower, as 
the continual evaporation from the sur. 
face in warm weather, produces a hv- 
midity in the atmosphere, much more 
}congenial to the nature of the plant, 
than can be accomplished by any arti- 
ficial means. ° 

I-admit that cultivators may obtain 
some very good flowers from planta 
tions made upon a dry, sandy soil, but 
neither will the flowers be as abundant, 
or as large as those upon plants grow- 
ing on the favorable location just no- 
ticed : and, if planted upon a strong, 
rich soil, the cultivator will have. a 
much more vigorous growth of plants, 
but with a diminished quantity of good 
blooms. 

These remarks will not apply to the 
striped and mottled varieties, so far as 
regards the soil. An experiment which 
I tried last summer, with that novel va- 
riety, Striata formosissima, leads me 
to the conclusion, that to bring out the 
eolors, the plants will do better upon 
a poor gravelly soil, than elsewhere. 
‘The experiment was as follows :-— 


No. 1, I planted in poor, gravelly 
soil, in.an open situation, and all the 
flowers but two were beautifully mot 
tled. ; 

No. 2, I planted upon a soil, as first 
recommended above, and not one half 
of the flowers were mottled. 

No. 3, Three plants, very highly 
enriched, and every bloom but one was 
self-colored. Yours, T. DUNLAP. 





majority of your readers; therefore, 





Harlem, N. Y. Nov. 10, 1840, 
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